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REPORTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


What it means and how it feels to be White House reporter, and 
something of the background and training of the man himself 


As told to A. A. BOWLE 


ITAL national affairs. Serious inter- 

national complications. Important ques- 

tions pertaining to labor, capital, busi- 
ness and industry. Once a week, at the White 
House, these matters come up for considera 
tion at the press conference of the President 
of the United States. All that the President 
recorded. Each word he speaks is 
written in shorthand symbols by Mr. Jack 
Romagna, newly appointed liaison representa- 
tive, and is kept for reference of the Chief 
Executive. Whenever the President makes 
an extemporaneous speech, that, too, is re- 
corded in shorthand and made a part of the 
records. 


says is 


permanent 


MR. ROMAGNA'S notebook becomes so 
full of confidential matters that speculators 
would be glad to pay a high price to get a 
glimpse of its contents; and enemies of the 
state would give their eye-teeth to read those 
shorthand characters 

As personal reporter to the President, Mr 
Romagna holds a position equivalent to that 
created for Charles L. Swem, during the ad- 
ministration of President Woodrow Wilson. 
Says Mr. Romagna: 

“I am also liaison man between the secre- 
tary to the President, Major General Edwin 
M. Watson (one of the finest and friendliest 
men you could possibly hope to meet and 
work with) and the President. When the 
General is out, I take over the duty of keep- 
ing the schedule of visitors to the Chief Ex 
ecutive and ushering them into his presence.” 

Here is one place where you meet the great 
and the near great—which in itself is quite 
thrilling. 

In addition to this and to the reporting 
assignment, Mr. Romagna carries on some of 
the routine office work of the White House 
Incidentally, he says there are many Gregg 
writers besides himself at the White House 
and they are, to quote him, “plenty good!” 


THERE is an interesting aspect to this ap 
pointment, because young Romagna first saw 
the light of day in London. He attended the 
Kennington Road Elementary School and the 
Reay Central (secondary) School in Brix 
ton—both of which are familiar places to this 
writer, who lived at Kennington right near 
the Kennington Oval, famous Cricket Grounds 
owned by the Duke of Windsor. These are 
the home grounds of the famous 
Cricket Club 
world famous 


Surrey 


they are second only to the 


Lord’s Cricket Grounds 


BuT let’s get back to the story. Mr. Ro 
magna landed in America was but 
thirteen years old. He completed a two-year 
commercial course in Junior High 
and business schools in 


when he 


Columbia 
Washington, D. (¢ 

and forgot the whole thing until graduation 
Then he conceived the idea of becoming a 
court reporter. “From that time on,” he tells 
me, “I have been constantly studying the sub 
ject with this specific object in mind. I had 
this consuming ambition and stopped only 
when promise of possibly better opportunity 
in another field seemed to have genuine foun 
dation. Disillusioned, I returned to my first 
love, shorthand, and since that time I have 
tried to keep my hand in by reporting ser 
mons, meetings of various kinds, conferences, 
etc., and attending dictation classes. It was 
while attending Strayer’s College in Wash 
ington that I passed the 200-words-a-minute 
official test, and thanks to the great patience 
of my shorthand instructor, Mr. Clyde J 
Crouch, I may now proudly wear the Gregg 
Diamond Medal.” 


DISCUSSING his appointment and his 
work, Mr. Romagna said that he approached 
the job of reporting the press conference wit! 
some trepidation. “That I was apprehensiv« 
would be putting it mildly. I fairly shook al! 
over. My fellow shorthand reporter, who was 
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initiating me into the rou 
tine, and who had made 





records of press conterences 





on and off for eight years, 





told me not to worry, that 





everything would be all 
right. ‘You rarely have t 
read bach he cor hded \< 


a matter of tact, only three 








times during — th eight 
years that he reported the 





press ¢ mtierences, my triend 
told mie had he beet called 


to read back his notes 





upon 





in conterence 


very comforting, and bol 


' 


stered up my moral 





SO 
ands spit 
hand, Mr Romagna set 
forth to take his first re 
porting assignment He sat 
at the President’s desk 


7 


using the sick leat on 

hich to rest his notebook. all ready to re 
port the President's words! Then the rush ot 
incoming reporters distracted his attention 
Suddenly he realized that the President was 


speaking and knew that he must get it down 
Fortunately his momentary nervousness 


left him and his pen began to write in not 


mal tashion The questions were spoken 
sufficiently loud so that he could hear then 
and they ere spoken rather slowly, too 
The answers and comments of the President 
vere hkew1 poken in measured tones. Evy 
erything was goimg nicely \s the Presi 
lent got warmed up to one particular subject 
owever, his speed increased Still, all was 


vell from the reporting point of view. Then 
the inevitable happened! Right in the middlk 
i the conference came the dreaded request 
from one of the newspaper men at the back 
of the room who had not heard all that had 
been said—“Could we have the stenographer 


read back what the President said at the be 
ginning of his remarks?” 


‘There was dead silence for three seconds 
that felt like years,” Mr. Romagna says, 
‘while I fumbled the pages and found the 
notes—they were written fairly well, too! 
and read them back But my friend was 
right; it is not often that I am called on to 
read back my notes in the conference room.” 


REFLECTING upon his experiences up to 
this present important position, Mr. Romagna 
says: “I should feel remiss if I did not say 
how much I value and am grateful for the en- 
couragement, assistance, and friendliness of 
the people of both your New York and Lon 
don offices During one of my visits to Lon 










































ASSOCIATED PRESS 


When President Roosevelt speaks from the White House 
to the Nation, and (as he did September 12) to 
the entire World, Mr. Romagna’s flying pen 


records his every word 


Key to Mr. Romagna’s Notes 


.. « « in defense of Democracy. In a larger 
sense this first Defense Bond and these first 
Defense “Mamps sold to the President consti- 
tute tangible evidence of a  partnership—a 
partnership between all of the people and 
their Government. entered into to safeguard 
ind perpetuate all of those precious freedoms 
which Government guarantees. In this time 
of national peril, what we all must realize is 
that the United States Government is you and 
I and all the other families next door, all the 
way across the country and back again. It is 
one great partnership. 

This evening we are giving special thought 
to the financial structure of our partnership. 
We know that we are engaged in an all-out 
effort to perpetuate Democracy in the New 
World by helping it to be safe and by aiding 
embattled Democracy in the Old World. and 
everywhere else. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, America 
today at this time of the year happens to be 
in the full beauty of glorious springtime. 


From an address of the President, brocdcast 
from the White House in connection with the 
Defense Savings Campaign, April 30, 1941. 
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don, I spent considerable time practicing 
shorthand with the late Peggy Gibbons, who, 
know, England's finest 


writers 


one of 
rhe experience was most 


as you was 
shorthand 


helpful and extremely enjoyable.” 


NOT all of his time, however, is given over 
to shorthand; that is just part of the job of 
earning a living. You may find him in his 
leisure at his Steinway, playing the music of 
his favorite composer, Johann Sebastian Bach; 
or indulging his fancy in photography, get- 
ting camera studies of his charming wife and 
happy little son. “That is my first hobby,” 
he said, “the happiness of my wife and boy.” 


But he is enthusiastic about his work, too 
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President has been a 
He is se friendly 
I wish 


** WORKING with the 
source of inspiration to me 
and cheerful and tolerant all the time 
American could be with him and watch 
him at work. They would go away feeling 
inspired, refreshed, and glad that their coun 
try is in such good and capable hands 

“It was somewhat of a strain being placed 
suddenly in the midst of so many important 
people in our national life and I am still not 
over it, but every important man that I have 
been privileged to meet, from the President 
down, has been friendly and understanding 
The White House staff are codperative and 
considerate. They are a joy to work with 
Truly Democracy lives at the White House! 


every 


A Girl With No Experience 


How She Overcame Competition 


By VELMA OVERNE ABNEY 


ago, Hazel, a 
completed her 


HREE 
friend of mine, 
tarial training and was ready to seek a 
She had been told that in this age 
know something 
expected to 


young 
secre 


years 


position 
of specialization she 
about the business 

work. After applying at several places, where 
she was given the employment tests, she dis- 
covered that she must also be familiar with 
some of the technical terms of the business in 
order to be able to take dictation and to 
differentiate between similar words. Without 
this special preparation she found it difficult 
to compete with stenographers who had ex- 


must 
where she 


perience in that particular field. 


HAZEL was just out of high school—and 
but she realized that she must 
to overcome the handicap of 
what she did 

about two or 


only eighteen 
do something 
“no experience.” Here is 
She found out all 
three different types of business in her city 
in which she felt she wanted to work. Then 
she went to her friends, her teachers, and to 
the library, making up a list of the words and 
phrases used in dictation in those businesses 
and writing out the shorthand forms for them. 
They weren't very good lists, as she con- 
fided to me later, but they helped her enough 
to enable her to get a position in the bank 
where I was then employed. The personnel 
officer thought it remarkable that a girl with- 
out experience knew so many words and 
phrases used in the banking business. When 
she told him that she had made a special 
study of banking vocabulary, he felt that she 
was really interested and he employed her. 


she could 


[ was at that time in the personnel de 
partment and I had a opportunity to 
watch the progress of this girl. She becam 
called a “relief” stenographer—that 
from one department to another, 
doing work where she was most needed. There 
are many different departments in a_ bank, 
each having its own peculiar terms as well as 
the general banking 
she must have put a great 
her vocabulary lists, for she 
the dictation in any department after a short 
Her advancement was rapid, and today, 


good 


what is 
is, she went 


expressions. I am sure 
deal of work on 


was able to tak« 


time 
after less than thre« 
is secretary to a vice-president of the bank 


years of experience, she 


HOW different is this story from another | 
remember! One morning the personnel ofhcer 
asked me if I would take some rush dicta 
tion from the head of the accounting depart- 
ment. One of the relief stenographers had 
been asked to take it, but after five minutes 
of dictation she suddenly began to cry, saying 
that she couldn't get it. She had had experi- 
ence in several business firms, but, not being 
familiar with accounting terms, she became 
confused and big opportunity to be 
come secretary to the head of the accounting 


le st he I 


department 


They illustrate one 
and 


THESE are true stories 
method of supplementing 
experience. As a result of my own experience 
I have compiled some vocabularies that may 
help you take dictation more easily and rap 
idly. The list of accounting terms is begun 
this month on the opposite page. 


one’s training 





94 
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Special Forms for Accounting Terms 


Suggested by VELMA OVERNE ABNEY 
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Teo be continued next month 
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SHORTHAND 
PROVES 
SHORTCUT 
FOR 

THESE GIRLS 


By ARELL 


QHESE days when Alice Bradtord phones 
an artist appearing on the NBC net 
work for an interview, it's as a full 

fledged writer in her own behalf. Yet only 
two years ago « was secretary in the very 
department where she now occupies an execu 
tive des} 

THE road that led to this goal started 
when she studied shorthand in high school in 
New Rochelle New York, the town where 
she was bort \fter graduating, she went to 
\ppleton, Wisconsin, to attend Lawrence 
College \ll through college, of course, she 
found het orthand knowledge a boon in 
notetaking. Then, armed with a B.A. degree 
she went to Paris for a year at the Sorbonne, 
to study art at the Ecole du Louvre 

My French was fair,” she recalled, “and 

| didn’t have much trouble understanding my 
classroom work. But, when it came to tak 
ing lecture notes, | found myself bogged 
down Then I began to wonder why | 
couldn't apply the phonetic principles of 
Gregg to French | could give myself no 
good answer as to why not, so I tried it It 
was a bit dithcult, at first, but thanks to the 
very thorough training I had in high school, 
! soon found that | was able to take down 
French in a sort of Bradford version ofl 


Gregg. That is, my outlines were Gregg, but 


the words were French. [There is an ofhcial 
French adaptation (La Stenograplie Gregg, 
by Farmer) that would have saved Miss 
Bradford making an adaptation of her own 
had she known about it!—Ed.| I found that 
with practice, I could write it and read it 
back with ease.” 


AFTER a year abroad, Miss Bradford re- 


turned to this country Despite her art 
courses, she was interested in business as a 
career. Her cultural background, plus het 
commercial training, stood her in good stead 


hen 
prom 
Ch 


iRel 
She 

ness 
de per 
have 


steno 


SHI 
howe 


WW het 


tion department, she 


cancy 
ce pal 
Mr 

depar 
in ad 
she 
arran 
ists, 

way 

often 
men 

roster 
WI 
th 
hi 
the fe 
mana 
denti: 


of 


as 
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{lice Bradford 


Staff writer in NBC's Feature Service Division 
of the Publicity Department 


n becani secretary to tl assistant 
otion manager ti the magazin m 
en she becam interested in radio and 
in tor a talk with the personnel man 
at the National Broadcasting Lo pany 
was told that advancement in tl busi- 
end of behind-the-scenes in broadcasting 
ided upon herself, but, for a start, she'd 
to become a member ty tin regular 


graphic department 

did Her rk was so outstanding 
ver, that promotion soon came her way 
1 a secretary was needed in the produ 


| 
was sent to fill the 
Her 
tment 
William 


tment’s feature s« 


next shift was to the publicity 


she became secretary t 


where 


Koska, then in charge of 


rvice division Cher 


dition to her regular stenograph 


would originate many new publicity ideas 


ge interviews between writers and art 


help editors get special material in the 


of 


pictures or short articles, and would 


stories about the 
the network s 


suggest angles tor new 


and women who make 


ol 


up 
musicians 
promoted 


actors and 
ven Mr to 


e publicity department, she went along 


Koska was head 
Relinquishing her duties in 


othce 


Conh 


S secretary 
service division, she became 
ger the department 


al dictation 


“ature 


tor entire 


was given to her A ile rou 





05 
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in New 


THe Greece 
ne matt vere turned over to an assistant e studied s thand in high s 
n her new capacity, she kept track of the York, she never thought shed ea iving 
epartn t | get, and the y it. She had always intended to be an in 
About nt ig © activities of t ent to Pratt Institute. Sur ig shi 
feature serv ivision of the publicity de und rseli taking tes 1 that 
ably that it lasses 
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vas a ed t udd a staff wri 
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find that hat I said iy beginning able to get anot b in that hi that she 
he pet 1 et ma 1 tull swine wusly t giit f shorthand L iM st 
And t I ! t very much tn tix » went alt i is st eral an u 
ct beep | ent t set Mis rance company lo het sur] ( 
Bradt [ had t ait while she transcribed that she had quite an aptitude to r Ss al 
t t v1 ked her new w k even better thar nt 
ecorating 
: r NHI wh 4 that then sin i ta st gra | b 
| <} t rect . 1 l 1 I i I iwak 1 ! cal tet 
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Eleanor D. Connors 
An active officer of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking 
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was then that she heard of the 
banking and finance offered by the American 
Institute of banks 
and other enrolled 


courses 


to empl yyees ot 
She 


Banking 
financial institutions 
for courses in the history and background of 
these institutions, 
govern them. All of this 
better conception of 
that 
tically executive assistant as well as secretary 
to her 


savings banks, the 
and the that 
has given her a 


setup ot 
laws 
much 
now she is prac 


her work; so much so, 


boss 


MIUISS CONNORS continued her interest in 
the Institute, and she was picked as a dele 
gate from New York for the 1941 convention 
held in San 
election of 


then, at an 


York Chap- 


Later, 


New 


Francisco 
officers for the 


ter, she was chosen chairman of the Women 
( ommiuttec 
( sually, this job is merely a Sin ial one, 


benefits for na 
among the 
But 


she intends to make it an educational one, as 


entailing the organization of 


tional causes and get-togethers 


women working in finanical institutions. 


ambition to get 
Institute 
were open to men only, but in the 


well. It is het more women 


interested in courses at the Origi 


nally, these 


last few years women also have been admit 
ted. Two- and four-year courses are given, 
and college credit may be claimed for the 
work 

‘I'm very anxious to get as many girls as 


Institute, because | 


time tor 


possible enrolled at the 
think that 
themselves for 


ideal them to 


advancement in 


now 1s the 


prepare hinan 


cial circles since so many of the young men 


who would normally go after these jobs are 
' 


going into training,” she stated 
“There was a time, you know,” Miss Connors 


military 
observed, “when women felt that there wasn't 
much use in preparing themselves for bigger 
jobs down here, since there was a prejudice 
against But world conditions have 
changed all that. There are definite 
be filled and the only drawback is the un 
I'm try 


them 
iobs to 


preparedness of women themselves 
ing to change all that.” 


ACCORDING to her, one girl who was a 


clerk in a commerical bank, decided to sp« 
cialize in trusts, studied at night, and was 
recently appointed junior trust ofhcer, a post 


attain. 
anxious to get 


lew women ever 

“I'm 
stenographers and secretaries interested,” she 
continued, I've found out that there is 
nothing like a stenographic job to give you 
the background of the Add spe 
cialized training to that, and a girl so equipped 
is in a position to command respect—not only 
in financial circles, but in any field.” 

Miss Bradford and Miss 


proved it true for themselves! 


especially ambitious 
“tor 
business 


Connors have 
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Can You Spot the Mis- 
statements Made Here? 
A Quiz Arranged 


By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


N each of the 


phrase 


following statements, some 
needs correcting in 
to make the true. In the 
write the word or pl that, if substituted, 


make the statement 100 


word or order 


Statement margin, 
Irase¢ 
would per cent ac 
curate 


Check 


87, deducting 5 for 


key on 
incorrect 


your answers by the page 


answer to 


, 
eacn 


score 


get you! 


Example: Transcribing skill depends on the 


ability to read shorthand notes slowly and 
accurately 
lnswe “Slowly” should be quickly.” 


1. The pencil has become the standard writ 
ing tool of the efficient stenographer 
2 Window 


general correspondencs 


envelopes are used chiefly for 


3. In answering an office telephone, the 
most efficient method is to say, “Hello.” 

4. In drawing a check, the check is written 
frst 

5. In indorsing a check, the drawer writes 
his name across the back of the left end of the 
check 

6. The alphabetic method of filing neces 


sitates the maintenance of a separate index of 

correspondents’ names 
7. Books are sent by first-class mail 
8. The abbreviation c.i.f 

tents insured free,” is usually 


out spacing between the letters 


“con 
with 


meaning 
written 


9. “Shipped knocked down” means that a 
shipment fell over during transit 

10. The expression “the- power of the press” 
refers to the strength of a printing press o1 


other mechanical press 
11. In dividing words at the ends of lines, 
it is permissible to divide after a prefix, be- 


fore a suffix, between any two syllables of a 
hyphenated word 

12. A certified check is a personal or com- 
pany check that is guaranteed by the person 
or company by whom it is drawn 

13. In typing several letter or 
other matter in succession, type each time from 
the last typed 

14. In counting the words in a telegram, all 
words in the address, the message, and the sig 
nature are included 


copies of a 


copy 


15. A quire of paper contains 48 sheets 


16. Slips attached to a letter should be 
clipped to the upper right corner 
17. Standard time in the United States is 


divided into three 


(Continued on page 87) 
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The Stenographer and Defense Work 


By 


ive a new 


IONES, you will hi 
boss tomorrow.” 
the 


es secretarial duties 


| it is 1 tan iliar phrase to 
f the girl who handl 


m Defense projects. Officials in Defense work 

ire moved to other plants betore the one on 

hand is entirely completed and the stenog 
ipher never knows for certain under whom 

she will be working from day to day. This 
is its lrawbacks 

mut it al as its ad 


vantages. Just when 


Q 


GRIER LOWRY 


STENOGRAPHERS Defense work are 


n the heart of the most talked of b im the 
United States—National Defense They know 
better than most folk t tremet s task 
the country has on its nds in raising a1 
equipping the Army. They can ve ina 
measure the amount of 1 ey it takes—where 
it goes They are able to see that rs i 
we task an honest effort and are ul 


taken in do 
job in 


ht 
sSSIDIC 


she has begun to y ee F / 

adapt herself to one time 

nan's fancies and ' Most 

foibles, she discovers ‘ ‘ employed Deter 

that he is to be re- : ° projects are equipp 

lieved and a new F : ‘ for their | 

idaptation must take . J ( a , Le Many have l < 

place. But, again, if : f traini ! 

she has a boss who ve \ s } 

is grumpy and difh- ad > a ‘ + t 

cult to please, there : CO 7 me are | 

is an excellent - ; cl | graduates 
ance that she ‘ of mae . - Che shorthand of the 

won't have to coddle . Def e stenograpl 


him long. 
BECAUSE of th 
irgent need for De 
work to move 2, 
rward at a fast 
secretaries 


who have accepted . 


employment on the é / c 3 
k have found J 
that they must ad E 
wo < 
t themselves to X 
thet bh ith more 





illy demanded or < < 
hs ith private in 
stry While the 
rk is not usually 
any more difficult than in other types of jobs 
she has found that there is more hustle about 


the ofhce—n drive Perhaps signs on the 
\’'S ANSWER! PRO 
TIME IS SHORT 


lo with this But 


ore 
walls A\MERI( 
DUCTION!” and 
ave something to since 


everyone in the office is 


it working with the 

same alt the Defense of America—there 1s 
1 cooperative ofhce force The competitive 
it is t a low ebb—everyone assists in 
quainting t other with various phases of 
the work and problems are worked out to 
gether There's a spirit of comradeship about 
the Detense offices that ts not known else 


é < ° : . ’ a ‘ 
Much of the dicta 


a ffic ial 


thor 1s on 
> Z 
sines and to 
a here and there 
y may hold up an im 
ai portant phase of “the 
! There 1s an 
-= ’ i nuance ol C,0V 


J ernment torm typing, 

s “* J ind tor this reason 
: , Defense employers 
are inclined to em- 
nasize accuracy 


4 f7 , | 
otc Lh, —c rather than speed in 


Do using the typewriter. 


(,1RLS working on 


‘ | | hy 
Detens« cul » KNOW vyords an —P asecs 


that were not formerly a part of their vocabu 
lary. A “bottle-necket s, they find, a person 
vho, in some manner, slows up the progress 
ot the b \ Government project is called 
the reservatior and “the b The letters 
COM that are sect m many torms and 
tters. she vel star l for the tith f +) 
chief notable about the place—the Constru 
ng Wuartermastet I t i Ie ir? it 
the beginning, that U: Sam lecres 
that wrdnan all be ‘ d in that ma 


ner and not “ordinance,” for the two, of cours« 


are real y ¢ te ireren 
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THE LEARNER 





BUILDING ON WHAT YOU KNOW 


Your shorthand requires no strokes that your hand does not make 
unhesitatingly in longhand. You're not on entirely new ground 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


OST of us do not remember with what 
painstaking effort we first learned to 
write longhand, but we know from 
vatching children that it is a long, slow, and, 
it first, an awkward process. We do not 
think much about the intricacies of our alpha- 
het because of our long early training in the 
vriting of it. Now we are learning to write 
shorthand in a period of time which would be 
much too brief for the study of longhand, yet 
we are going to learn to write with the same 
certainty, the same facility of habit, as char- 
acterizes our longhand 
There must, then, be some similarity be 
tween shorthand and longhand. Of course, 
there are many, the first and most obvious 
being that both are forms of writing, as short 
hand is merely simplified longhand. The short 
hand you are studying flows along in the 
same easy, uniform slant you have used so 
long in ordinary writing. There are many 
similarities between the two forms of writings 
in individual outlines, and it is well to note 
these, or some of them, so that you can utilize 
what you already know in order to simplify 


your work 


QNE of the points that your teacher will 
have stressed most is the necessity of writing 
without hesitation and without any jerky mo 
tion. In shorthand the word should is written 
with a short, straight stroke downward, fol 
lowed by a longer stroke written upward 
here should be no pause between the two, m 
hesitation as the writer starts the upward 
stroke. If there is such a pause, it is caused 
by the mind, and not by the hand, for we all 
have used the same motions many, many 
times in making a check mark. Most of us 
can make a check mark (especially on some 
one else’s paper) about as quickly as we can 
write any sign at all. That being the case, we 
can write the word should in shorthand with 
equal speed and facility. 


+ - 4 é d _Z, + 


1) may be worth while to consider why, at 
first, we write should in shorthand slowly 
and as two efforts of the pen, when we write 
a check mark, which is exactly the same 
form, without any appreciable effort or paus« 
The reason is that the shorthand form seems 


to be entirely new and strange to us, whereas 
the check mark is so familiar to us that it 
requires no conscious effort of mind or hand 

If this is understood, and if you will note 
the resemblance of many of the shorthand 
forms to those of the familiar longhand, they 
will help you to get greater fluency in form 
ing the shorthand characters 


SUPPOSE we write the letters str in short 
hand. The first effort is likely to result 
three distinct and separate strokes, s, t, and r 
If, however, we were asked to write the tw: 
forms commonly used for the longhand r, we 
could write them without any pause; and on 
of these forms would be exactly like the short 


hand str 


>i 
- 


,* } + 


=. 


r 


When we write str in shorthand with twe 
distinct pauses, we are not taking advantag: 
of the facility we already have at our finger 
tips; we are letting our minds hamper ow 
hands. Practice writing str without a pause 
and you will have gained a great deal mor: 
than the ability to write just three letters 
quickly, for you will have taken a long ste] 
towards eliminating pauses in much of you 
writing. You will have begun to get into the 
habit of writing easily, fluently 


THE similarities between the strokes in 
shorthand and those in longhand are many 
and they help the writer to realize that he i 
not on entirely new ground—that he has for 
years been familiar with many of the forms 
to which he is now learning to attach new 
meanings 

The author of the system was surprised 
upon visiting a school in England some years 
ago, to find the teacher giving a lesson in 
longhand and shorthand penmanship at the 
same time! He did it this way: he was asking 
the students to write the simple phrase J] can 
have; after they had written this for a few 
moments, he asked them to write the word 
bray, and when they had written that several 
times he asked them to join those two—and 
behold! as he illustrated it on the blackboard 
there was a beautiful capital X 


2) ia A 
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Che next thing the teacher asked his stu 
dents to do was to add and which the to the 
shorthand outline for ] can have. The stu 
dents saw the result of this combination as 
the most beautiful capital HW’ they had, in all 
probability, ever written 


J yy 


= } ) ) od Af 
vA 


Another example was a capital 7, whicl 
was made by writing the outline for acre and 
placing the shorthand outline for which under 
it 


™™ 


oe a / 


Other examples were given, and _ these 
served to impress the students with the close 
relationship between fluent longhand and flu- 
ent shorthand writing. By dealing with what 
was already familiar to them, the teacher 
made it possible for them to write shorthand 
with greater freedom and greater confidenc« 
than they had previously been able to do 


THERE ar many combinations in shorthand 
which it is impossible to write with any 
hesitation whatever; this is especially the case 
in the various blends. The combinations pr 
and pi, br and bil, are written in one sweep of 
the pen, as are the “horseshoe” blends. 


c .€ _6¢ C « C 
CCC C Cc 
i on, hee Ge 


Be sure in these jsent-pent, def-tive, blends 
that the pen swerves gently to the side at the 
start, rather than moving straight up or 
straight down. They are curves and should be 
written as curves. The word blend itself in 


shorthand is a combination of blends 
(IOP GC 7 
Cet Cad! Ca 


The horizontal curves kr and g/ are written 
with one easy pen effort, like the blends, and 
there should be no hesitation in the writing 
of them. They have a wave-like appearance 


69 


In gr, the “hump” must be included, while 


has a drop movement 


Xv r t oo 


It is fun to make the outlines look as at 

tractive as possible, and if the writer will look 
at them carefully after he has written them 
the outlines themselves will tell him whether 
he has done them justice. 
BE sure to read back the shorthand you have 
written, for that is the easiest and the quick 
est way to assure improvement. Remember 
that the better the writing is, the more easily 
it may be read, and that legibility is the first 
requisite in shorthand, speed being the second 
For no matter how fast one may write, if th 
writing cannot be read it 1s worthless 


PHRASING is a great boon to the writer of 
shorthand, because it increases speed and, if 
it is kept to simple and logical combinatior 
of words, it increases legibility as well. Nor 
that the word the is almost always phrased 
of the, to the, by the, and the (a lovely blend, 
by the way), at the, is the, etc. (Keep the s 


small!) 


Notice that before a downstroke ¢ is used 
tor to, and that pronouns are joined to the 
verbs. In joining the circle there should be no 
retracing of the line—the circle should branch 


directly out, away from the line to which it 
is attached: / haz ! would, and so on 
9 
% 


In joining the hooks in the body of words, 
as in puff, moan, a slight retracing on the 
stroke preceding the hook is sometimes neces 
sary, though very slight, and legibility is 
greatly enhanced by keeping the hook as close 
as possible to the strokes 


4 


vr , 


ee 
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Brief-Form and Phrase Review 


On Chapters Four to Six 
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mpletion of the first six chap 


Manual, 


ave covered the 


ters t the you 

foundation work of your shorthand course 
All the essentials are there, the later lessons 
being devoted to refinements and additions 


calculated to increase speed and facility 1 


writing. As in the building of anything, the 


foundation work is of prime importance, for 
if it 1s not firm and well built, the super 
structure will fall down 

At this point in your study you can writ 


shorthand, 
but 


anything in perhaps 


brietest torm, with an enormous saving 


f the time and effort entailed in writing 
longhand. So take great care in the work yor 
are doing in this first half of the course, an 


resolve to come back to it time and again for 
atter you 


work 


review have passed into more a 


vanced 


Brief-Form Phrase Review 





See shorthand on opposite page) 
Cuapter Four 
ré * care, to carry mm did Yr 
uw, I we 
; , ; , Pur ; a ” ; , 
vor f ’ wroret - ’ 
’ ’ ‘tu ’ J ’ , 
/ ’ ’ aft é 
j ‘ , ’ ’ ’ 
. mor } ’ 
; y pe 
, 
? 1 f ’ 
, 4 " a ’ r 
Cuapter Five 
( ; 
Vv ‘ » } | 
iy j Frida , 
urda ’ ; he f find 
tnd % he j r ! ght } 
} rT ; j ‘ ’ rigi aw? ” 
‘ f , i a’ at write f ’ 
re , 1 side ou me h Rind 
kis , M , uly d rh te | tru 
rust ’ j ” ’ pect, t ’ <r 
; ’ é j/ ; LT ad ’ 
p ’ , f ma p wire, please 
ple reme?r , plea } pie ship the é 
é f rit f ew mm f progres ac 
, , > ol ’ cing fi 
’ ‘ wonder we wonder fop, m a ra 
’ et ’ ’ hat, t perfect, ver s sfa 
CHAPTER SIX 
; ’ factor, er ’ 2 ’ f 
’ tock, i & i] ‘ v please w, f 2 
3 ‘ pre rerere?r cv ; ’ reter 
remit, plea ver your remittar thank af 
ur remittar sugg l sugges nat. tf 5 ) 
individual ftentior my ftentior 2 my attent n 
personai attent ’ sp ! atte n your attent 
to a Je ” t rew é red mi f red 
mn th t ¢ ’ rv? f ’ t ruié defin f ” 
fomorrow morning. tomorrow night, ¢t recerd, 
ti n, to impr ¢, to mesure, to tnspect 


not im the 
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> Fun With Funds < 


An idea that helps the work, too! 


By RUTH CAIN FARRELI 


T was a particularly bad afternoon. Every 
body from the executives to the office bov 


was out of sorts, and the stenographic section 


was no exception Che girls had forgotten for 


a time that phase of their business training 
that dealt with willingness, and the air above 
the typewriters as charged with sighs and 
stifled n i ~ vin the wastebaskets wer 
being vit t telltale balls of paper 
that . CARELESSNESS m capital 
letters 

It was S M enzie W brought them 

e of it k, girls, I have an idea! If 
( keep 1 imme th Vay \¢ e going 
an the al 1 Why d t we start 
a complamt tund and drop a nickel into it 
very time tart airing our grievances 
Then, at t i a given period, we can 
e tiv party r tor somet! neg 
CiSst pl isant 

*All t's t t meone said, and 
» the i 

It i i reat 1 t ] became 
veritable | vanna col cting vith eacl 
ther to ke ] bye g the main contribut 
to the 1 l i tive i i i ng s 
ess It b | ‘ 1 t bit that 
ifiee im at : ‘ t time | \ 

= . . ntary . , nm 
somebody t 1 kel 1 the 
fund, ar thy t 1 t rht twice b 


s¢ ves ft Na wh t iwferesct 
4 It t cast t t f iliea f 
the met t \ } | is¢ 1 the 
rh 1s i by uy 1 men ( 
sisting of m thre to f mdividuals. If 
any ot ti I ! 1! i parti i QT 1 
catches an « ) f anv } made | then 
selves or one of the others, it is called to tl 
attention of the group, and the one who erre 


deposits a dime in a fund that is later donate 


to a charitable organizat 

| e g found ft san ex t plan 1 
avoiding typographical « ) Every time a 
letter comes bact il ert 1s liscovered 
by accident in some letter that is alread) 


into the fund, and t t time the extra min 
te i< sper thre ‘ ‘ 
caretully 

Both of t i i 1 f tus 
and they | ‘ t 
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i a a a a a a a a a aes 


HE District of Columbia, an enclave in District of Columbia 


Maryland on the Potomac River at the 

head of deep-water navigation, is the 
seat of the Federal Government and is. coex- 
tensive with the city of Washington, the only 
city in the world built expressly as a nation’s 
capital. In area (70 square miles), it ranks 
forty-ninth as a unit of the United States, 
and thirty-seventh in population (663,153 in 
1940) 

George Washington, who chose the site in 
accordance with an Act of Congress, July, 
1790, and for whom the city was named, 
proved himself great not only in a military 
sense and as Father of his Country but also 
as a man of vision and esthetic understanding. 
Because he possessed these rare qualities and 
made the wise choice of Pierre L’Enfant, 
French engineer, to plan the city (actually 
laid out by Andrew Ellicott), Washington’s 
dream city, though long ridiculed as the city 
of “streets without houses,” and of “magnifi- 
cent distances,” materializes in our day as “the 
most beautiful capital in the world.” Not 
even the least sensate of us can fail to thrill 


to its natural loveliness and to the “frozen ihene West fran wd Ge 
music” of the city’s classic, Renaissance, and Capitol legislative hears of 


modern architecture the Nation. At top center 
the Lincoln Memorial, shrine 
H ALLOWED by memories of our country’s of the Great Emancipator, 


great—Washington, Jefferson (the first Presi with the fine National Gal- 
lery of Art, gift of Andreu 


dent inaugurated in the new capital), Hamil 
Mellon, shown beneath it. At 


ton, Lincoln—and dominated by the towering hetsees, bet. & clone ole of 

555-foot shaft of the Washington Monument " . ya 
. — the Supreme Court Building, 

(by Mills, 1884), every toot along the city s home of the highest tribunal 

mirroring Basin, with its border of cherry in the land. 

trees, the Mall, and the gentle slopes of its * 

rolling contours is historic ground, revered by 

every patriotic pilgrim to its various shrines 

and monuments. 

Outstanding among Washington's public 
buildings are the Capitol (designed by Thorn- 
ton), of which Washington himself laid the 
cornerstone September 18, 1793, and to which 
the Government moved in 1800 (its 287-foot 
dome is surmounted by Crawford’s 19-foot 
statue of Freedom); and the White House, 
official residence of the President. Two im- 
posing structures opposite the Capitol hold 
the Library of Congress, one of the world’s 
vastest collections, embracing all branches of 
science, art, and general culture. Back of 
these stands the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
More than two hundred other libraries are 
scattered through the city. The impressive 
Lincoln Memorial (by Bacon), with a seated 
figure (by French) of the martyred Presi- 
dent, stands at the river’s edge near the point 
where Arlington Memorial Bridge (1,452 
feet long) crosses the Potomac to Virginia 
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4 “The Nation’s State” and leads to Nery ng the National Ceme 


tery (in which is the mb of the Unknown 
Soldier of the World War and the Robert 
E,. Lee Mansion The Mount Vernon Me 


morial Highway leads t of the District 
Columbia along the river parkway to the re 
stored Virginia home t George and Martha 


Washington— Mount Vernon vhere iso is 
their tomb 


IN Washington proper, other important struc 


tures include the Supreme Court Building, the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, the Pan 
American Building, wit a beautiful Azte 


garden; the Continental Hall and Constitution 


Hall erected by the Daughters of the Ameri 


can Revolutior the National Museum, t 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Freer and 
the Corcoral \rt galleries The Nationa 
Episcopal Cathedral, the Scottish Rite Ten 
ple, and the Brookland Monastery are notabk 


tor their beauty 


Washington's broad streets ned itl 
elms, oaks, ginkgos, and maples its publi 
squares are adorned with monuments and stat 

. ues, such as _ thos« t Latayett Hamilton 
Lower center, the Senate and , ; , 
Rochambeau ar \Vosciusko in Lafayett 


the House Office Buildings. 


. S he Peace Monument at the head o 
Top right, view of the Wash- Square; t I in i i 


ington Monument from the Pennsylvania Avenut und the Columbus 
Treasury Building steps. The Monument in front of Union Station. Rock 
rear of the Alexander Hamil. Creek and Potomac parks abound with mag 
ton statue is seen in the fore- nolias, dogwoods, and other varieties of trees 
ground and the _ Lafayette In Rock Creek Cemeterv is the Adams Me 
Monument beyond. Bottom morial (sometimes called “Grief ee Ge 
right, the Pan-American Union Coston 
Building, symbol of hemi- 
sphere solidarity. Pp 
* TH! Dist ( umbia ct n 
political: it 1s governed by a mmission of 
three, whom the President appoints, approved 
by the Senate Residents cannot vote for the 
President and are not represented in Cor 
gress Industries are ulmost entirely gov 
ernmental, printing being the most consider 
able Phe arm umid = climate yt the 
District makes flower gardening profitable 
and small farms afford dairy products for local 


consumption 

No other area in the United Stat 1s a 
greater concentration of higher institutions of 
learning They include the Army War ¢ 
lege and Army Medical School (,eore. 
Washington University, American University, 
Catholic University of America. Carnegie In 
stitution of Washington, Columbia Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Columbia College of Law 
(for women), Howard University (for ne 
groes), Columbia School of Drafting, and the 
National School of Fine and Applied Art, 
and numerous learned societies add to the 





cultural interests of the Federal city 
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IT CAN HAPPEN TO YOU, TOO! 


A rousing “hand” for Colin Miller—he’s done it 


again! And if 


anyone tells you hard work doesn’t pay, just show him this story 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


ORD has just reached us that the 
pre of First Prize in the 194] 
O. G. A. Contest has been awarded 
a $6,000 a year job! For a young man not 


school, this is something about 
which to be proud and happy. Our congratu 
lations to Mr Miller, new Official Cir 
cuit Court Reporter in Huntington, West Vir 


long out of 


Colin 


ginia 
Writes modest Mr 


result of a chain ot 


Miller: “I got it as a 
favorable circumstances 
The first is that I a girl in 
Chicago who went to work for an official in 
Charleston. The second is that the Judge ol 
Huntington was looking for a reporter. Third, 
this girl | used to know saw my picture in 
the Grecc Writer, and thought I was thx 
fair-haired boy for the job 

“My job really is a splendid one, and | 


used to know 


still marvel at my luck in getting it. When 
I was back struggling in school, I didn't 
have the ghost of an idea where I would 


there, but it 
opportunity 


land or how Id get goes to 


show if you get ready for an 
bound to come along!” 
that for a 


who was determined to succeed via shorthand, 


onc 15 


It was as easy as young man 
and who spent hours practicing for speed and 
perfection of outlines. Result: Won the first 
prize trophy in the 1941 O. G. A. Contest, 
and, subsequently, a job that any young man 


or woman would be very proud to hold 


THE possibility of similar accomplishment 
awaits you who are studying shorthand to- 
day. Whether you attain this success depends 
upon your application and the enthusiasm 
with which you tackle your shorthand and 
typewriting assignments. There is really no 
excuse for “putting off until tomorrow” the 
practice and study that must be done by you 
today. Progress and skill depend upon sys 
tematic practice—not just enough work to get 
by in the next day’s class. Shorthand speed 
comes gradually and imperceptibly day by 
day Constant reading of good shorthand 
helps, because it develops your vocabulary and 
your ability quickly to recognize shorthand 
forms. The student who can read a page of 
shorthand rapidly is usually able to write it 
rapidly 

Typewriting — skill, only 
through perseverance in the development of 
proper technique. It is not enough that you 


likewise, comes 





He Wins Again! 


Winning First Place in the Annual O. G. A. 
Contest last June led to a lucrative appoint- 
ment for this accomplished young Greggite, 


Colin Miller 


should be able to turn in a budget of work 
that will give you a passing grade; you must 
earnestly strive to develop the best possibk 
speed and accuracy on the machine. You 
must look upon a work that you 
have done as a masterpiece of good form and 
good technique You should be proud of 
everything that you do; and you can be ii 
you will give the proper thought and attentio: 
to your practice 


piece of 


Tals department offers a fascinating array 
of awards and prizes to be won week by week 
or month by month as you progress. We told 
you something of these awards last month, 
and suggested that you have your teacher 
write for a Credentials’ Booklet, in order to 
learn more about the requirements, and the 
certificates and pins that you may earn. The 
Awards’ Album, supplied each student-sub 
scriber interested in earning the certificates, is 
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e of the finest recommendations that can b fy for Juni Mer t Ord ol 
ced b € a prospective employer Artistic Typist 
Only ently did we learn that another The Jus ). ( a 2 n pag S re 
igt manager in New York City Was ac quires mereciy t ability t write t torms 
pt \ Writer Credentials in lieu of fluently ar It y quality on it, you 
test Said this manager We area may be certain that you are laying the proper 
glad to gister beginners who have the foundation rthand penmanship 1 thy 
{; Wi I 100-word Shorthand Speed speed and t t | ciency you nu 
\ward and the 50-word Competent Typist acquire lat 
Pin, for they easily pass any employment tests If y " i good shorthand writing 
they may be given when sent out on a job.” style now y ve no difficulty in read 
ing your not By developing a good styl 
VW I int to urge you young men and women trom the beginning y 1 lose no unnecessary 
evote the necessary practice to your short time correcting bad habits when y . 
nd and typewriting now, in order that you’ be concentrating on speed. The Junior Writ 
ike better-than-average stenographers ing Progress Pin will be an appropriate et 
graduation. Keep in mind that there is blem for you to wear this semest It 
ilways a ver-supply of the methcient, but a claims that y ure developing a | cy 
very limited number of those who are really in shorthand st that will make you a bett 
f t and capable of handling the work than-averag« rthand writer ot Lae t r 
# responsible positions. Indeed, stenographers being equa 
with a reputation for doing superior work are 
it a premium today! Employers are vying “THEN, there is the Competent Typist Speed 
vith one another in order to get these good Test, the Semor O. A. I Pest, and thi 
kers O. G. A. Members! lest to tempt you to 
Your career is too precious for you t arder work and more consistent practice 
gamble with it now. Don't take any chances Look them over this month and every month, 
on being able to quality at the last minut intil you are ready to quality for the respec 
Organi your play and your work so that’ tive awards. 1] announcement of the An 
\ ve sufhcient time for the work. Don't nual O. G. A. Shorthand Writing Contest will 
et anyone interfere with your plans and you be made in December Che yearly Typewrit 
study schedules. You are no longer attending ing Contest ea ced in April, an 
sé yl n ely because it 1s a natural conse the > tha > { itest N1 be tort 
quence of being under sixteen. You have coming soot 
hosen a career, and you are now 1 training It is the zest a ent iasm that you put 
in order to quality for a job that will ear: to your practi \ nay qualify you 
not only your bread and butter but some ol for one of th r awards in these mitests 
the luxuries of life as well. You are asked and, | i] i ihogany desk im the pri 
right now to take on some of the work tor vate office of some ex tive w might seen 
Uncle Sam. He needs attentive, willing work- to be one of the t s approachables 
ers in every Capacity, Expert short 
and especially  short- und writers al 
hand and typewriting ize iN practiced 
Stenography is an in hy and hou 
teresting profession. It . 1] t to attain the 
brings you in contact cAchievement Record skill that has 
vit teresting peopl of — ? i | them at 
ina may ke id you the tor ; thre 
who knows—how far prok i Be 
up the ladder of suc- lieve it not 
cess ! Certificates Awarded by trot June, ‘SI 
The GREGG WRITER t January, °34 


TURN to the 
in this month's 
You will find = the 
Junior O. A. T. Test 


on page 79 an easy one, 


tests 


issue. 


requiring only that you 

be able to type it accurately, neatly, and with 
an appreciation of good arrangement. It's the 
first goal in typewriting. Send your copy of 
the test together with the Credentials’ 
the Awards’ Department, and see if you quali- 


fee to 


4n album for your Certificates 1400 h 






1 Madura Avemwe ‘ . = ’ 
New You, N.Y Mr R magna $ 


if 





ars W 
nes to a 


Stag 
total of 





<== 





yurs’ 
actice at 200 


words a minute! What would you give to be 


able to step into his shoes some day or to earn 
some such success as has come to young 
Colin Miller? A full quota of hours tor prac 


Then let's begin ! Cheerio ! 


tice f 









“V” FOR “VICTORY” 


Results of the Second Typewriting Contest | 


School Division Awards | 
Timer to the teacher—Okla 


First Prize—Gold-finished Silver Loving Cup to the school and Gregg Typing 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Mr. W. Rude, teacher 27 in team 
Seconp Prize—Second Prize O. A. T. Banner to the school and Gregg Typing Timer to the teacher 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California, Elizabeth Hayes, teacher 231 in team 
Turrp Prize—Third Prise O. A. T. Banner to the school and Gregg Typing Timer to the teacher—Wash 
ington Missionary College, Tacoma Park, Maryland, Margie E. Kemmerer, teacher. 54 in team 


Prize-School O. A. T. Banner Winners 


Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California, Phoebe Watt, teacher 
Mac Master-Paine College, San Francisco, California, D. S. Richter, teacher 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Convent, Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Sister Jean-Marie, teacher 
East Hartford High School, East Hartford, Connecticut, Kathryn Byrne, teacher 
Canton High School, Canton, Illinois, J. Marie Satterfield, teacher 
rhompsonville Community High School, Thompsonville, Illinois, Mrs. Okley H. Engleman, teacher 
Saint Louis Academy, Lowell, Massachusetts, Sister Agnes-du-Sauveur, teacher 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri, Dorothy K. Hoyt, teacher 
St. Agnes Academy, Alliance, Nebraska, Sister M. Edmond, teacher 
Sacred Heart Commercial School, Columbus, Ohio, Sister Mary Ida, teacher 
Reading Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania, Edith R. Fairlamb, teacher 
St. Mary’s Academy, Providence, Rhode Island, Sister St. Mary Caroline, teacher 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Fidelis Walter, teacher 
South Central High School, Fort Worth, Texas, O. W. Keyes, teacher 
Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin, Sister M. Alexius, O. P., teacher 


UR typewriting contestants certainly may be proud of the accomplishment of their 
showed their mettle in this Contest. A team, which won the Second-Prize Banner 
splendid job was done, and we have in the Contest, with a score of 265. 


taken great pride and pleasure in awarding 

the victorious typists and typing teams their OKLAHOMA is establishing a challenging 

respective prizes record in Typewriting Contests! You remem 
A newcomer jumped right into Third Place ber that first place was won by the University 








with one of the finest budgets of typewriting of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, last year 
work we have seen. Each student had his This year, with a group of twenty-seven stu 
entry nicely filed in an individual folder. The dents, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani 
tabulation showed an understanding of the cal College made a score of 292, and won 
basic principles, coupled with a clear, neat the First-Prize Trophy. The average speed 
arrangement All of the work showed nice attained by the students in this club was 69 
balance and smooth, even, clean typing. The words a minute, with a mean speed of 68. 
team of Washington Missionary College, Part I was written with an average of three 
Takoma Park, Maryland, under the instruc- writings, Part II, two writings, and Part III, 
tion of Miss Margie E. Kemmerer, received two writings. The average writ 
a score of 262, based on the credits of the ing time was six minutes on Part 
students, and won Third Place in the Contest I, thirteen minutes on Part II, 

and fourteen minutes on Part III. 
THE largest club to carry off an award in The First-Prize Trophy, 
this Contest was that submitted by Woodbury suitably engraved, has al 
College, Los Angeles, California. Some excel- ready been shipped to 
lent speed records were made by students in the Oklahoma Agricul- 
this school, one having written 106 net words tural and Mechanical 
a minute—the highest speed attained by any College to be held by 
student in the Contest this year. Mrs. Eliza- that school for a period 
beth Hayes submitted the work of all of the of one year, or until 
students under her instruction. These students next year’s winner is 
made an average of three writings on Part I, determined. Congratu- 
three writings on Part II, and two writings lations to Mr. W 
on Part III Rude and his typing 

The average writing time on Part I was team ! 


nine minutes; on Part II, seventeen minutes, 
and on Part III, fifteen minutes. The school 
Trophy won by 
Oklahoma A&M 

College 
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Ruth Benson 
Second Place, 
Stenographers’ Division 





a Mal 


y 


Tom W. Langston 
First Place, 
Stenographers’ Division 


FHERE were so many schools doing a ni WHILE 1 
piece of work that we found it almost n the numlx 
ssible to stop awarding pr ith the ar rk on t ‘ 
I un ed hiteen Banner W inn ’ \\ i 1 | i het te ie 
take selves firmly wu and t eV ents. and th ihr 
about decided that next year we shall a esting an {f superi 
some Honorable Mention Banne ns to the 
of awards offered in the Scl Divisi iz 
° [ om: ° ; 
Individual Prize Winners 
STENOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Fip I Anish ] , Tom W Lang 1 ‘ etary 
stat ( 2 t Texas lyy ng speed, | “ 
. NI R he i rev } ne Enarre ” 
Benson, 418 S. 14 \ Mayw I s. Typing 
Next Eight Places 
French Cloisonne Enamel Compact with C. T. Emblem 
or « T. Pin with One Dollar in cash 
c s & he ( ag l Big Vy 
| e spe 20 » ane ; 
: y All 2 
s S. Van Wink \ S owe 7 
) s Texas ly nN " ‘ ars 
er Esther H. S 
I Frobom, Henning, M r er City, 
iw , . minute 
p Schatf« 
: I » Aca > Ma Nebrask 
N “ \ \ J T ¢ rors 
STUDENT DIVISION 
Fis Prize nish l J ‘ Julia Huntingtor 17 S H 
Typing speed | words a minute 
SI Np Pri? Thre rs ’ French ( nne Ename ” 
y mura 434 O'} St S Francisco, California Ty g speed 
Veat Eight Places 
French Cloisonne Enamel Compact with C. T. Emblem 
or « T. Pin with One Dollar in cash 
May Nakagawa 4 I Fift Str s Ang \i ed St g, Box 
California Typing speed, 9 words a tr peed, 86 words a m 
ute, 3 errors Fern McFarlir Mu 
Nina June Courture, Woodbury ge s Ar homa Typing spec 
geles, California Typing spec 88 w Ss a errors 
minute, 3 errors Leola Webste ‘1 S 
Yolande Cuoio, 6341 Staf 1A I Ang alif lyping 
California Typing s] j ‘ 4 minu err 
2 errors Continued 








Kimi Yoshimura 
Second Place, 
Students’ Division 


t an appreciable increas« 
testants t year, the 
is better ( mtestant 
andi the require 
S Ss we both inter 
quality. Congratula 


the \ tor 


xt Typewriting Contest 
The We Texas 
‘ ror 
mblem: R 
4 
@ “ 
g A ubug 
. 
Cla kK \ ic, ( 
| nN 1 “ as a 
S Stre 
\ Calitort 
( ’ m: Kin 
4 ls 4 ert 
Clarinda, lowa Typing 
nute 4 errors 
ray Ha Stillwater, Okla 
s word a minute, no 
uth Hudson, Los Angeles 
peed, & words a minute 


on page 784 








Faye LaRue Jones, 1233 Ruby Avenue, Kansas City Florence Gregoire, 
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8 Be 


nsvert w 
Kansas Typing speed, 85 words a minute, 3 Massachusetts 
errors lildred McCaulley, 124 Ingraham, Ll \ng 
Essie Turnipseed, 10 West Sixth Street, Los An California 
geles, California Typing speed, 84 words a teverly Melovidoff, 317 West Marigold Street, Al 
minute, no errors tadena, California 
Rachel Perron, Our Lady of Sacred Heart Convent, 
(tied with) Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Jessica Shipman, New York Life Insurance Com 
Frances Rodgers, Woodbury ( ege, Los Angeles pany, 51 adison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
California [Typing speed, 84 words a minute, Charlotte Tardif, Box 34 Rouyn, Quebec, Canada 
no errors Therese fF Tusek, 931 Highland Avenue, Joliet 
Illinois 
Honorable Mention Arlene Valentine, 31 > Fayette Street, Saginaw 
Michigan 
Miss P. E. Guzman-Guanabens, The National City Constance M. Vander, 608 West 139th Street, New 
Bank of New York, San Pedro de Macoris, York, Y 
R. D Marjorie Woolfolk, 2971 Imperial Avenue, Sa 
Mildred Cederberg, Firth, Idaho Diego, California 
Frma Della Dean, Thompsonville, Illinois Beulah ¥ ung, General Delivery, Lufkin, Texas 


Honorable Mention 
Continued from the September issue) 


Gloria Savioll 
Agawam, Massachusetts 
Margaret Brenaman, Duns 
more Business College, 
Staunton, Virginia 
Kathleen Kinsey, St. Vin 
cent’s High School, Edmor 
ton, Alberta, Canads 
Naom! Faye Klautsch, Com 


unity High School . 
Altamont, Illinols A 
Eunice Calhoun, High School 


High School, 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


The Lion in Love 


Pin Winners —O. G. A. Contest —1941 


1 Perkel Weaver Hig 
School, Hartford, Connecti 
cut 

Frieda Meuniet, Union High 
School, Phoenix Arizona 

Lily Brittle, Thomas Jeffer 
son High School, Rich 

md, Virginia 

Carmen Biron, St. Joseph's 
High School, Lowel 


Massachusetts 
Evelyn Gendron, Hol 


Angels 
Albia, lows / : f ve? Convent, Rou Quebe 
Luverne Dalton, Charlotte Y ae . Canade n duebec 
Rectenwald, and Elsie Lauretta Monette d Gat 
and Gab 
Smoot, Catholic High ) rielle Dalphond. St. Louls 
School, Charleston, West Academy, Lowell. MM - 
Virginia : & @ o< —_ oO _ chusetts —_ 

Barbara Hutton, High School e C Evelyn Heflin, Horace Mann 
Dracut, Massachusetts — ame fg a School, Gary. Indians 

Bertha Claeys, Phyllis ¢ J Wanda McHenry, Harter 
man and Elsie Nelson ‘ . 2 Stanford Townshi High 
High School, Minneota 77 o- OU 7 a. ‘ School. Wiere. iiltmets 
Minnesota hi M Rosemary Missler, Sts. Peter 

Katherine Stah St. Mary and Paul School. Ott 
Cathed High School, . awa 
Lansing. Michigan a Z , 2 € : ‘\ @ ms Johnson High 

Maria Ester Matute, St _ —_ 7 - Gchesl Shemeneuth  Titinate 
Francis Studios, Balboa Mildred Lewis. St. Michecl 
Canal Zone Academy. B - ael's 

Virginia Fowler, Moody Sec ( ; ‘a : ns a nm, Mani 
a Sam, Sew Set ‘. c : $$ & Mary De Wald, Central Catt 
~—_ olie High School, Fo 

Eva Novak, Mount St. Ber ny yt —, Fort 
nard College, Er . Enid Kramer, Senior High 

_ Nova Scotia, Canada / . C4 . School, Vancouver, Wash 

Gladys Miller, Morse College, 4 a 77 oO #3 ington 
Hartford, Connecticut Marie Shab. . 

Isabelle Theoret, St. Joseph's P ' a y Rd “—- 
Academy, Crookston, Min ? aie on 
— , - c Co 7? fy Jayne Blair, Edna Hinkle 

Dolores Hyde, High School, é L/ —~% —K, —.- 
Hazel Park, Michiga: v4 s&s. ; 

; Haverford Township Hig! 

Grace A. Kaufmann, Catholle ) School, Upper D rb 
Girls’ = - School, Phila é r Penmestvenie arby 
de!lphia -ennsylivania / , i ’ 

Wrank Mannuzza, High School, ( ¢ L t ¥ easel Nowe atom Sigh 
Linden, New Jersey = ‘ aU each 

> . ; . 7 California 

Panne = rae, Suet oe i 5 Suzanne Guerin, Hill College 
Pertzbor an n 8 é i J Weemeeties tthede tain 
Grimm, Edgewood High a ) ¢ ~~ 2 ‘ sland 
School and College, Madi- ce ( i Eugenia Bucker, Newark Pre 
, hee _ ' paratory School, Newark 
son, Wisconsin — ws N 

Anne Brick! and Fa salle . ~ 2. mich Ob 
Tagliavia, St ohn Cathe- g ‘ Sct 
dral High School, Milwau v xX sR sf? 0 ™ en =. , 
kee, Wisconsin a 4 . gh Scho 

Olga Lamoureux, Notre Dame , ee ee ine 

| c A S ? 0 
——_ Kingston, Ontario, 6 . gg Re Fg Bie! 

Marjorie Wheeles, Gwendolyn a = » i ory « C ? Pool bonevich Communi 
; » > ; ‘ s ° unity 
Welker, and Darrel Groves, g d High School, Carlinvil) 
Illinois Commercial Col a »> / Milinets > € 
lege, Champaign, Illinois J , : : 

Marjorie Miller. Walnut Fa Fa - Poa Cecilia Coz, Notre Dame Sex 
High School, Ashville 7 _ a al ‘ votortal Hchool. Montreal 

5 ; webec, Canada 
Ohio — - . . 

Corinne Arsenault, Assump _— Ellen Marie Anderson High 
tion Academy, Nicolet School, Chino, California 
Quebec Canada ; soa aa ne? -P F Mariette Hansen, St. Thomas 

Frances ae ammoesete 5, gg Schoo! 
Heart o ary Academy, - ( 

Buffalo, New York om p rvén, | Sitaeie Neteen 

Gabrielle St, Piette, Presen Y i = tf lie 
tation o ary utton, — Schx 
Brome, Quebec, Canada 5. eee 

Viola Beaudry, Violette La at — . e qs ros » ven 
vigueur, and Rachel Far- ~ uni r College rosby 
land, Notre Dame Academy, y a —_ e - Minnesota 
Southbridge, Massachusetts (Continued om page 4&8) 


* frightened 
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October Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


October copy is good as membership tests antil 


November 25, 1941) 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


SINGING SANDS. One of the strangest 
of Nature’s wonders are the so-called “Sing- 
ing Sands,” found in many parts of the 
world. Knowledge of them is ancient. Chi- 
nese writers more than 2,000 years ago 
described sounds “like those of a trumpet”’ 
coming from a sandhill on the Gobi Desert. 
Marco Polo, returning from the same dis 
trict. told of hearing “sounds as of musical 
instruments and, sometimes, like those of 
heavy drums.” 

Early Arabian geographers described a 
“moving, musical sandhill” near Kalahikah, 
in Afghanistan, which gave out sounds that 
Mukadessi, a writer of the Tenth Century, 
described as “a low humming, very terrify- 
ing to listen to.” In Churchill County, Ne 
vada, is a sand-dune that gives out a sound 
likened to the humming of telegraph wires 
in the wind. 

Lady Curzon, who made a long study to 
determine the cause of these sounds, was of 
the opinion they are caused by the move- 
ment of the sand when driven by the wind 
but the sand has to be of a certain size, 
shape, and uniformity to cause the phenom 
enon observed. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 

Type the following as a two-page letter, supplying 
date and inside address, complimentary close an 
identification initials Paragraph properly. 

Supply a suitable heading for the Color table in 
Part Il 

Part I 

THE COLORS in the Waterspar Ena 
mel line were selected after a thorough 
study of modern color trends and prefer 
ences. They are colors in popular demand 
today, the pick of hundreds of shades. Any 
one of them can be chosen with perfect con 
fidence that it will result in a decorative 
effect within the realm of good taste. They 
are excellent trim colors for the most mod 
ern type of interior decorative wall colors 
und are suitable also for enameling baby 
carriages, beds, bookcases, bric-a-brac, 
chairs, chests, clocks, clothes hampers, desks, 
dressers, elevators (passenger), ice boxes, 
incubators, machinery, metal furniture, 
metal pipes, radiators, reed and wicker fur 
niture, registers, screens, smoking cabinets 
show cases, steam pipes, tables, toys—with 
1 chinalike gloss that resists marring trom 
washing compounds. One coat will cover 
any old painted surface. Proper consistency 


in the package insures one coat hiding with 
out sags. Its good brushing qualities and 
flow give you a smooth coat, which is dry for 
use in four hours. You will be delighted 
with the pleasant odor during application 
and drying. 

In naming Waterspar colors descriptive 
names were chosen. It is realized that col 
ors and their names are largely the associa 
tion of ideas, and many people might name 
these same colors differently and still be 
correct. The accompanying sheet shows the 
names we have chosen for our enamels 
(with the order number of each) and gives 
variants that mav be more familiar to yo 
for these shades. On the back of the folder 
showing the samples of our colors, is a 
chart of Home Decorating Hints, listing 
various color “schemes” for ceiling, wall 
and woodwork. Schemes No. 1 to 9 inclu 
sive are suggested for living rooms, dining 
rooms, and bedrooms. Schemes No. 10 to 
15 inclusive, are for kitchens and baths 
Scheme No. 16 is for nursery. Scheme No 
17 is for a beauty shop. Scheme No. 18 is 
tor a store interior. In ordering, colors 
should be specified by number as well as by 


name. 
Part I] 
54-57 TRUE IVORY 54-67 PEARL GRAY 
gagshell Platinun 
Antique White Warm Gray 
Light Cream Dawn ( 
54-58 LIGHT TAN Putty 
Ruff 54-68 ROSE PINK 
Rattar Pastel Pink 
Chamois Blossom P 
Parchment Azalea 
Ecru Cameo Pink 
Maize Tar 54-69 SAND 
54-59 APPLE GREEN * arin Lait 
aterta! awe 
Sea Foam Green Light Beige 
Light Lettuce 54-70 EMERALD 
54-60 TRAVERTINE a 


Antique Ivory 


Alabaster -- “ay ho 
Cream Beige 54-81 REAL paws 

54-62 ORCHID Reaver Beows 
Clover Autumn Browr 
nog a Rustic Brown 
oo 54-83 LETTUCE 

osmos le Greer 

$4-63 FRENCH GRAY >pring Green 
Silver Gray Bright Sage 
Dove Gray 54-84 ROYAL BLUE 


Delft Blue 


54-64 TURQUOISE 


Robin's Egg Blue Yale \Blue 
Tourmaline Bl i1¢ Crayon Blue 
Italian Blue Bluebird Blue 
54-65 OLD IVORY 54-91 GENEVA GREEN 
Cream Surt Green 
Bisque Frosty Green 
India Ivory Silver Pine Green 
54-66 APRICOT 54-96 JADE GREEN 
Peach Eden Green 


Garland Green 
Arbor Green 


Pale Salmon 
Light Coral 
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October Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5: then deduct ten words for 


each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written 

Strokes 

The ability to identify aircraft in flight is not easily 57 
acquired. It is the result of experience and is based upon 117 
two essentials. The first is a comprehensive knowledge of 176 
airplane designs. The second is the knack, born of long 233 
practice, of picking out design features at a distance. This 295 
latter requirement is more difficult than you might think, 354 
for a moving plane, viewed by an observer on the ground, 411 
is seen at a constantly changing angle. And unusual 4o4 


angles can do queer things to the outlines of aircraft. 521 
When viewed in silhouette, for instance, the lower wings 578 


of an oncoming biplane overlap its tail surfaces, and at 635 


certain angles it is hard to say whether the approaching 692 
ship is a biplane or a high-wing monoplane. At certain 748 
other angles, those same lower wings of our biplane mask 805 
the wheel gear and give the ship the appearance of a sea- 861 
plane. 869 

The ever-increasing use of retractable landing gear also 926 
helps to confuse the observer. The fuselage contour of an 985 
airplane with tucked-up wheels closely resembles that of a 1044 
flying-boat hull, and until an accurate sense of distance is 1105 


developed, it is hard for the tyro to distinguish between a 1165 
comparatively small land plane and a larger, more distant 1223 


flying boat. If the nearby ship is a biplane, the possibility 1286 
of error is even greater, for at one side angle, when viewed 1347 
from below, the lower wing tips of the double-decker re- 1402 
semble the partially visible outlines of a flying boat’s 1459 
wing-tip pontoons. 147 
When passing directly overhead, a monoplane presents 153. 


the observer with an unexpected puzzle. They all look alike 1593 
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when viewed from below. In this dilemma, turn to your 
knowledge of design. The outline and proportions of the 
wing in relation to the size and shape of the fuselage 
usually identify the ship. If you are still stuck, as you 
probably will be if the plane is a light sport plane, fall back 
on such details as the shape of the engine cowling or the 
design of the tail. 

To warring airmen across the Atlantic, the ability to 
distinguish between hostile and friendly aircraft is a mat- 
ter of life and death. This is especially true in the present 
conflict, where insignia often are obscured, and practically 
all military planes are camouflaged. 

As in the last war, books of recognition silhouettes are 
issued to the fighting pilots of all armies. These pocket- 
sized encyclopedias of aircraft design are assiduously 
studied until the characteristics of the various models are 
learned by heart. In the case of friendly planes, recogni- 
tion training is speeded up by the fact that flying cadets 
are constantly surrounded by their own service types. Cap- 
tured enemy ships, flown in practice combat, help train the 
tyro’s eye to distinguish hostile contours. Recognition 
silhouettes of newer models are promptly distributed and 
the fighting pilot, if he values his skin, keeps up to date. 

The first step in airplane identification is, of course, the 
general classification of the ship in question. Is it a land- 
plane, a seaplane, or a flying boat, a monoplane or a bi 
plane? This basic classification flashes through your mind 
almost instantaneously and you can then go on to a more 
detailed examination.—Excerpt from ‘‘Recognize That 
Plane?’’ by ‘Frank Tinsley, in ‘‘Air Trail Magazine."’ 


Repeat fram the beeinning until end ‘ the ten-minute test period 


81 


Strok es 


1648 





Words for special practice: silhouette, retractable, possibility, pontoons, dilemma, 


encyclopedias, assiduously, characteristics, instantaneously, classification. 
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Transcription Speed Project 


(335 Standard Words) 
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EKDUCATION 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





OF A REPORTER 


In considering the training required for shorthand reporting 


the most important 


SHORTHAND SPEED 


is taken up first 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


UCH cant has been talked about the 

education of a shorthand reporter. In 

a profession as highly individualisti 
as ours, in which very few of us have fol 
lowed an identical curriculum, if indeed we 
followed any at all, there is bound to be di 
vergence of view on the subject, and contu 
sion i thought With no norm against 
which to check our experiences, we have 
ur own minds usually set up our own per 
sonal training as a Satistactory standard 
Some have gone so tar as to maintain with 
anatical fervor that the training by whicl 
they acquired their reporting ability must 
because it produced them, possess some ex 
ceptional merit that makes it applicable to all 


REPORTI RS who have grown old and re 


spected 


' 
more than moderate shorthand speed, but who 


their profession without benefht of 


because of a good head and a tund of infor 
mation have never found themselves at a loss 
quite naturally place great stress upon what 


they call “education” in the training of a 


young reporter It may be true education o1 
it may not; it may be only experience and 
poise; but, at any rate, it is information and 
intelligence reduced to shorthand terms. Otl 


ers, more gifted in technical ability—in sheer 


shorthand speed and mastery of shorthand 
phonetics—and finding no difhculty at all i 
keeping up with the fastest and most learned 
speaker, just as naturally regard shorthand 
skill as the sole and necessary qualihcation 
he advertising of a certain type of report 
ing school has also added to the contusion of 
thought on the subject of reporting training 
Every school or speed class that I have ever 
known has taught shorthand and English, and 
has given also some more or less superficial 
instruction in such things as law and medical 
terms; and to the extent that they have cov 
ered all those subjects with reasonable thor 
oughness they have been successful as pro 


ducers of potential reporters. Some scl 


100ls 
however, with a legitimate eye to business, 
have stressed in their advertising, not the basic 
subjects of shorthand and English, but the 
supplementary subjects—the weekly lectures 
m law and medicine and such—claiming that 
theirs was a school of ducation” and not of 


€ 
mere shorthand speed rhis 1s, perhaps, good 


larly to those w know nothing of the 1 
porting protessior is well as to t 

, : : 

Nave only ther vn expe ence y 


udge 


FROM so <peri as a reporter, at 
| Is 


I t rcial er it i 

vorld | hy ’ that t training fa ‘ 
il l cp te i be i\ cr i t ‘ 
tinct easily ite ice 
ther sin ; : vo 

tther broa : , a ge but 
t ess ce ab | t ther ' 

1 tn portance i t i k 
istery tha :s actica 
tery of Eng f ! i tion; an 
liture, or ta irit anding 
accumulated knowleds 

Let us t , 
ever individualist \ , t 
et us see i we ca t : , 

I agreement nN t ast ft a ma 

st of a t , 
hand 


ry” 
HERE is surely nobod will gainsay 


| believe, that | ict j ! I \ 1 § I il 
) Id ( T titut t ve \ Da I 
training hk t inf | t t rn 
not wholly ki it innot b ia 
; j } any than t i 
I i lang lat i b ( i is i me i 
sk It 1s | t 1 Sal ty r 
tiv carning yt i ing > % t 
naster it t e kind of aut at | 
ting development, a1 it re ‘ é 
the exercise rt tin il typ it ul effort 
termixed with the neces yon i al « 
! t but it Sa kill nevert and 
" avs be dere 
Our right to exist, to pract a prot 
tl it Ca ns > : vt od > Da ‘ 1} 1 1 ‘ 
premis« that we ire ab t ec ve Ss 
in the torm { words, tra ite ther it 
shorthand symbols, and then rey the 
ater verbatin There is la 
limitation as to this requ ment art 
If reporting means anything t 
that—verbatim writing r at ist the a ty 
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do verbatim riting when required I 
May and does embrace other things at times 
such as the ability to edit, the ability to cor 
ect faulty essentially the ratsor 


kenglisl but 


profession of reporting 1s_ the 


mqualihed ability to record language ver 


, \\ el | t rev 7 “ is 7 sworl 
testinn 
To huif t! equirement, we must be abk 
to write shorthand fas! Cheoretically, we 
must be able to write shorthand as fast as 
the fastest speaker that we are called upon 


still theoretically 
Actually, 
not 


to report can speak, or else 


verbatim 


we are not eporters 


istily our existence we are 


tast 


however, t 


expected to be that Rather, true vet 


batim reporting can be defined as the ability 
to write as tast as the tastest speaker can 
spear mts Some of us can write that 
fast and some of us cannot; and to the extent 
that we cannot write that tast, to that extent 
tall short i being verbatim reporters 
Such verbatim reporting can be done. It 1s 
being done every day by hundreds ot re 
porters—by those who possess the technical 


shorthand skill, plus the other requirements 
which we shall consider later. But first and 
most important of all, they possess the tech 
nical skill 

Chere was a time, when the profession was 
in the making, when reporters did not pre 
tend to be verbatim writers. They boasted 
t their ability to turn out from their scant 
shorthand notes a_ better speech than the 
peaker delivered; and a classic story of the 
wotession, whether true or not, 1s the story 
f the reporter who threw an inkwell at a wit 
ness who talked t fast and too much | 
personally ive no doubt that those old 
timers did transcribe a_ better speech than 
the speaker made, and | do not question that 
in all essentials, for those times, their tran 
cripts were accurate records of what oc 


curred; but they were not verbatim records 
lf times were the same today as they wert 
then, | perhaps would not place shorthand 
speed as the number one requirement of the 


the constant 


human speech, with the 


But what with 
up ol 
meticulously 
tate or the 


hanging upon a correctly 


reporte! now, 


stepping wholk 
world sO con 
with the 


ind even ot 


word and phrase 
fortune of litigants, 


sc1louUs, 


nations 


eported word—in such times, who of ow 
anks will dare say that shorthand speed, th« 
ability to get down verbatim what is said, is 
not the predominant requirement of the ri 


porte 


Hi verbatim 
gins with the study of shorthand, and through 


education of a reporter be 


out his 


tie central 


raining that study should always re 


which all othe 


main theme, to 


Tue Greece Warren, October, 
ubjects are related. and to which they con 
tribute as part of an essential whole. Being 
to a large extent i ski subrect tin study 
hould be begur ta mparatively early age 

en the mind a t and are 1 espor 
ive to the wquiri re kt than they 
( i lal vca 

hie ig S¢ ire ] aps the idea 

id during to begin the study, bi 

t too early et to ate The tresh 
man year in nigh school is perhaps too early 
w the average mu the last or semior yea 
is certainly too lat | fact that the stand 
ard Ingh school commercial course, in whicl 


shorthand is today begun in the 
academic 


It is the 


third yeal ol hig sc] a) | 1s no 


accident or administrative expedient 


esult of study and research, and represents 
probably the ideal age at which the averag: 
student mind is ready to approach a subject, 
part skill and part edu ational, su as sl | 


hand 


I} BELIEVI that tly COllLeR« Vca 1 tin 


average student represent much too late a 
period to imtroduce shorthand in its elemen 
tary stages. The student mind by that time, 
it is true, is better able to grasp and make 
use of the more subjective and academic ele 
ments of reporting training, but by that time 


much of the fine edge of plasticity, that makes 


for coordination and skill, is gone, and a 
student beginning at that age cannot possibly 
ope to acquire the high technical skill that 

in m early yout He may, of cours 
weCOMK reporte he is still young 
noug! ti acquire in ap] reciable amount ol 
kill, but he will not, on an average, excel un 
is field. Ot the si so of those report 


ers who in contest mpetition have displayed 
the possession of extraordinary skill, not one, 
| believe, began the study of shorthand later 
than his or mr Sixt nt Veal \t least halt 
i them began it at fifteen years of age. This 
tact 1s not, of course mclusive, but it is om 
1 the circumstances upot! vhu ve may bas¢ 


practical conclusions 
Verbatim reporting, be it repeated, is by 


no means a mechnical acquirement possible to 


machinery or to a mind incapabk 
that gi 
there is no 


speed ] be 


i piece ol 
i thinking, 


to make up vet 


oO elements 


but of a the 
reporting, 
substitute for sheer shorthand 


that t instruction, leading t& 


ieve any Course 
verbatim reporting, must be based upon that 
premise 
Key to Mr. Skarstad’s Notes 
Shorthand opposite 
1 got M Swo a 4 " 
i held me i 
Q. Wer ‘ blee 4 
A. | was bloody a ace. It wa ning dow 


I ‘ we kee getting ot clothe 
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Q. Then Mrs. Lewis rought you to Eldora 

4. Yes, and when I laid down in Mrs, Lewis’ car, I let 
the blood just run on the floor I had no more Kleenex or 
anything to put on the floor and there was a puddle down 
there when we got to the church 

Q. They finally took you to the hospital? 

A. They took us t he church first and when we drove up 
by the churcl Mr Todd's car was there, and Mr. Todd 

letting tt somenfolks for the church He had 
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driven up just a little before we had and I wanted 
parents to know that I was ill because if we came 
late for church, they would worry, and I couldn't come 
the condition 1 was, so Mr. Swope got out of the car a 
got my father Then we went to Dr Gray's office He 
wasn't in We went to try to find D Gray b ‘ 
couldn't, and we felt my head needed attention so we w 
to the hospital and they dressed wounds there After 
wards I came with 


WHO's WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Two Brilliant Girls from the West and East 


Introduced by EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Caroline Havard 


Mexico comes word that Miss 

Caroline Havard, student in the evening 
school division of the Western School for 
Secretaries, Albuquerque, has qualified on dic- 


ROM Ne W 


tation at 200 words a minute and thus wins 
the Gregg Diamond Medal. 

Miss Havard began winning distinction 
while in the local high school, where Miss 


Jean Marsh and Miss Lillian M. Kieke taught 
her the kays and gays of shorthand, so that 
she could write at a hundred words a minute 
with accuracy. Evidently she wrote it well, 
because in the District Contest she won first 
place and in the State Finals, second place 
Graduating from high school during the de- 
found, like many, many 
others, that jobs were as scarce as hens’ teeth. 
So she decided it a good policy to improve 


pression years, she 


her stenographic ability above the average; 
there might be a better opportunity for a good 
position if she did. Miss Havard chose the 
Western School and after “brushing up” took 
the first step to test her mettle, a Civil Service 
Stenographer Examination. 

The result—she passed with a grade of 100 
per cent in shorthand. Nice going, that! The 
Gregg awards offered were future goals at 
which to strive, so up the ladder she went. 
“Without such incentives,” she said, “I am 
sure I would not have been able to hang on 
to make the grade.” But we are able to tes- 


tify that she did “hang on” and did “make 
good,” and she wears a Diamond Medal to 
prove that she is one of our speedsters! 





Helen Dudzienska 


HER letter 
from New 
and tells something of her 


reveals how this lady 
Mexico spends 


young 
her “leisure” hours, 


hobbie S 


what is ur 


It may be sad, but it is true I am 
glamourously known as a bookworm. In the last few 
years, however, my reading time has been rather 


limited. In addition to shorthand dictation practice 


I’ve spent considerable time with the shorthand read 
ing books you publish. How to keep abreast with 
current literature was the problem. Instead of using 
a rental library, I acquired the habit of keeping a 
list of the books I wanted to read, bought them as 
I acquired the necessary cash, and read them at my 
leisure. This system seems to have worked very well 
except for the fact that I am now about to drive my ' 


family out of house and home in order to make room 
for books and more books. Besides periodicals, such 


as the Greco Writer, the National Shorthand Re 
porter, National Geographic Magazine, and Musica 
America, my taste runs generally to biography, his 
tory, and travel books 

While confessing my weaknesses, there is 


another | 


which I might mention—collecting and wearing cos 
tume jewelry in pin form—all shapes, sizes and colors ; 
those that are commonly referred to as gadgets 


knickknacks, or 
the dime stores 
make excursions 
them. 


I also have a passion for symphony orchestras and 


My 


violinists. 


hearing good 
concert artists 


INCIDENTALLY, we are told by Miss 


Keleher, principal of the Western 


Margaret 
School, with 


Eugenia Keleher and Mr. A. 


one 
big city is because of the unlimited opportunities for 
music 
“in the flesh.” 


what not, and usually purchased at 
although we do occasionally 
into the higher-priced emporiums for 


reason for longing to live in a 


played by the world’s greatest 


testimony of Miss 
D. Marksbury, 


supporting 
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both of whom had a hand in her shorthand I would like t that I as t t 
; he Fas = ae “wane . 

training, that Miss Havard is a member of “"°'** - —_ 

the local Symphony Orchestra and that she May I also append my grate ante to Mes 
never missed a concert given by the Commu Kaufmar ‘ tarted me on the way; Mr. Henry 
nity Concert Association of which Albu- Schreiber, very patiently helped me _ througt 
querque is mighty proud a ee Se to ives ae 

cil Ss i i) 
! A emy | . Lirtzmar } lared me t ! t and Mr. Narg 
She has held a number of temporary steno who finally 1 1 me over the tor 


graphic positions, was Stenographer-Abstrac 
ter for three years in a Title company, and > , , 
now 1s doing stenographic and _ secretarial It Sa Snap. 
work with the Soil Conservation Service 
LIKE a little rubber band 
That springs and snaps and sings and slaps. 
One never knows how far it goes, 
How long its reach and smart its blows, 
born on St. Patrick’s Day. They say that’s And, if it’s going to circle ‘round, 
— ‘ . . a) : On circling, if ‘twill hold its ground. 
why I've been blessed with the luck of the Some take a string and tie a thing, 


] E asked the charming young lady at the 
right the direct personal question, when 
were you born? To which she replied: “I was 


Irish, and since being awarded the beautiful And shun the saucy little ring. 
Diamond Medal, I believe I am.” An independent, pert affair, 
. > ; ore! 

Miss Helen Dudzienska learned her Gregg A rubber band has something there! 
shorthand at the Abraham Lincoln High inn Croy 
School, Brooklyn, New York, under the direc 
tion of Mrs. Roslyn Kaufman It was : : ‘ 
through her urgings that she continued her Can You Spot the Misstatements 
shorthand at Pace Institute under Mr. Henry 9 

Made Here? 
Schreiber—another Diamond Medalist In 
order not to lose any of the precious speed Continued from page 66 
she had achieved during the winter sessions, rones. with an hour's difference between eacl 
she studied at Mr. Louis Lirtzman’s New one and t ont 
York School of Shorthand during the sum 
18. A part of the desk equipment of every 
mer months In September last year, she hens , id } m unabridged di 
. : . stenographet! s 1i¢ iM an Ula tae ! 
enrolled at Hunter College, which was the tionary 
scene of her Medal victory, as a student of , , ‘ 
le} ’ 19. A sott pencil eraser mal the neatest 
Mr Rudolph Nargi erasures . ard-fir ) hand 7 
on : 20. Lette ta rt Va able papers 
ro continue in her own words as she gave Rents , . 
us the story 

D gt s caree t seems that my “Irish The Correct Statements 
Luck” helped me, for I won first-prizes for accom 
plishments in such fields as Bookkeeping, French LJ should be p 
General Scier nd Stenography. It also helped m« 2G ral correst j wuld be balls 
win my present positior I was recommended for it od staten 
by one of my high school counsellors, and I have "= As, , “a instead of 
been with the Miller Hosiery Company in the Empire — 

State Building (highest building in the world) for f7¢ 
two and a half years. I do all the stenographic work Fill the sts first 
in the office, taking dictation from five men I find 5S. The fp write nam 
that my ability to write shorthand fast has helped 6. It is the numer method that requires 
me a great deal, because my employers are rapid dic an index 
tators. They have always shown a great interest ir 7. Third-class ma 
my schooling, they always saw that I got out t& Q / f m P : umd freight 
t eans ira I eign 
school on time; and they've been “through” all the ; . ; : P shled 
medal tests with me! y rhe goods were 3 ippead unassemorec : 
> 7 Auer ) WS i 

As for my hobbies, I can list dancing and music 10. Reters to the ou of newspapers and 
as my favorites. I am studying interpretive ballet other periodica 
ulthough I have been accused of sometimes indulging 1] H yphenated wor should be divided only 
n “jitterbugging.”” I sing and play the piano at the hyphen 
, : : pl 
slightly; but I believe that that will have to stop, 12. It is guaranteed by the mk upon whicl 
for I have been warned several times by my family = ‘ a —. 
that I am trying their patience much too far, and _ & & Sew , al : 
hey might start reprisals 13. Type t Ort KK aster COpy P 

My favorite sport is tennis, and from March to 14. Only the words in the message are 
October my shorthand speed drops violently, due to counted 
various stages of “Charley Horse.”” My only claim 15. Twenty-four 
to fame in tennis came when I was once asked to try 16. Upper left corner 

pper 
out for the tennis team in high school. I also enjoy 17. Four zones 
ce-skating and swimming, in between times 18 ‘ " “ee a . 
: me . ridge dai wNla!l 

From the first shorthand lesson I took, up to the ' _ a vy iged 4 

present, stenography has kept my interest, and now 19. A hard typewrite — 


that I am a little nearer my goal of court reporting, 20. Should be registered. 
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Honorable Mention Pin Winners—O. G. A. Contest 1941 


Continued from page 74 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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Columbus Reports His First Impressions of 
America -— 





4 Letter to Gabriel Sanchez, Treas- 
urer of King Ferdinand of Spain 


From “A Treasury of the 
World’s Great Letters” 





Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster 
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Radio Masses Its Microphones | 
Behind National Defense 


By M. M. BEARD 
From “Pick-Ups” for May, 1941 
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(1) Burgess Meredith and Marines on Columbia's 
“Spirit of “41"' program (2) Soldiers’ Quiz at Fort 


Devens. (3) Daly, bringing CBS listeners a Fort 
Benning ‘chutist's reactions. (4) “Dear Mom" boys 
(5) Slater and Bugler Muzzy, opening one of Fort 
Dix series over WOR (6) KDON puts on Variety 


Show staged by the boys of Fort, Ord 
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7) President Tramme! of NBC, welcoming the Panama 
Canal Defense Command's soldier stations, PCAN and 
PCAC, to the Blue Network (8) KYW visits « 
Defense plant. (9) Mutual sets up its Mike for an 
interview with Major General Powell, during Dave 


Driscoll’s stay at Fort Dix (10) Key Kyser and 
Ginny Simms present NBC mascot to San Diego Neval 
Training Station “gob (11) President Sarnoff ex- 
plains new RCA Alert Receiver to Mayor LaGuardia, 
which will act as a radio Paul Revere in Civilian 
Detense (12) Dave Driscoll interviewing Lt. Col. 


Day during gas attack at Fort Dix 
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PARACHUTE WAR— 
ON Forest FIRES 


By DON EDDY 
From THIS WEEK Magazine 


Concluded from the September issue) 
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By Wits and Wags 
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